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THE GOLDEN AGE 


16mo. $1.25. 

“A bit of literature as sweet and distinguished as 
aught of the sort ever written. It is a book that 
may be read many times with increasing pleasure 
at each perusal.”—Black and White. 

«« Nothing cleverer, nothing more original, nothing 

KENNETH more delightful, has for many months come in the 
GRAHAM E way of the reviewer.” —Glasgow Herald. 

A ? “Delicious little sketches of a group of children. 
There could be no better entertainment for an idle 
afternoon.”—Saturday Review. 

“More delightful sketches of child life have never 
come into our hands than those contained in this vol- 
ume. He transports the reader to the golden age 
of childheod, and with a subtle, indescribable skill 

ictures child character with infinite truth and match- 
ess charm.”—Independent. 





THE GYPSY CHRIST AND OTHER 
TALES 


Small 16mo. Bound in cloth with a conventional- 
ized carnation design. $1.00. 
WILLIAM _ Stories of power and vivid coloring. Remarkable 
SHARP for variety of subject and quanto range of scenes, 
The characters are drawn from a half dozen differ- 
ent lands and peoples: from the y tribes of 
North England to the French in North Africa: from 
Venice to Norway: from the docks of London to the 
Lake of Albano. {In the Carnation Series. 





THE MARRIAGE OF GUENEVERE 


A Tragedy. With a cever designed by T. B. Mzrs- 

YARD. 12mMo. $1.50. 

“The ablest and most poetic drama of the Arthur- 

RICHARD ian period since Tennyson’s.”—New York Herald. 

HOVEY “The Arthurian —— is handled with a power 
which really gives indication of good work to come, 
and the final ete the play] is a noble dra- 
matic conception.” —The Nation. 

“It is strong evidence of Mr Hovey’s originality, 
as well as of his daring, that this poetic play is in the 
main really his, and not merely an adaptation of the 
‘ The Idyls of the King.’”—The Academy (London). 
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GALLOPING DICK 


Being Chapters from the Life and Fortunes 
of Richard Ryder, Sometime Gentleman 
H. B. of the Road. 16mo. $1.25 
MARRIOTT ; ; 
WATBON The three Ryder episodes which have en 
in the Cuap-Book give an idea of the strength, fasci- 


nation and unusual character of what must be among 
the best story books of the year. 





OUR LORD’S COMING AND CHILD- 
HOOD 


Six Miracle Plays. With six illustrations 

and a title page by Patren WILson. 

= Crown 8vo, set in antique type, printed 
HINKSON on Dutch hand-made paper, $2.00. 


Mrs. Hinkson’s utterance of Catholic faith is ex- 
uisite in its simplicity and sincerity. Mr. Wilson’s 


rawings are in perfect og ot , and the book is 


altogether attractive for the holiday season. 











THE LOVE LETTERS OF MR. H. AND 
MISS R. 


1775-1779. Edited by GILBERT BurGEss. 
GILBERT Small Crown 8vo. $1.50. 
BURGESS . 

“They are full ~f genuine fire, and paint a most 
curious paar of the ways and manners of high 
life at the end of the last century.”—London Daily 
Telegraph, 
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VAILIMA LETTERS 


Being Correspondence addressed by Robert Louis 
Stevenson to Sidney Colvin, November, -_ 
October, 1894. With a frontispiece from an etching 
by William Strang. 2 volumes. 16mo, bound in 
crushed buckram, $2.25. 

«« They constitute a remarkable piece of autobiogra- 
phy, especially relating to Stevenson’s books, his lit- 
erary plans, his methods of work, his opinions of his 
own writings—all discussed with great frankness and 
a natural charm of style that will surely make these 
letters classical.—McClure’s Magazine. 





MACAIRE 


in A Melodramatic Farce in Three Acts. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson and William Ernest Henley. 
Uniform 16mo, bound in crushed buckram, $1.00. 





Binding 


by THE AMATEUR EMIGRANT 


From the Clyde toSandy Hook. 16 mo. §r1.25. 

Mr. Stevenson’s account of his journey to America 
—written nearly fifteen years ago and now published 
in book form. his experience as a second-cabin pas- 
senger, a description of his fellow-travellers, and his 
adventures on landing in New York. The book is 
charming in style, wittily attractive in narration, and 
unusually interesting in its novelty. 





Stevenson 
THE EBB TIDE 


A Trio and Quartette. By Robert Louis Stevensoa 
and Lloyd Osbourne. 16mo. $1.25. 

London Times: ‘There is just enough of the coral 
and the palm grove, of cerulean sky and pellucid 
water, to indicate, rather than to present, local color- 
ing. Yet when he dashes in a sketch it is done to a 
fection. ...We see the scene vividly unrolled befoie 
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THE WORKS OF 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 


Edited by Epmunp CLARENCE STEDMAN 
The and Georce Epwarp Woopserry. IIl- 
age! ustrated by ALBERT E. STERNER. In 
ofedman  tenvolumes. $1.50 each, net. 

Wc0d- New York Tribune: ‘At no time in the future is 
berry it probable that the labors of his present editors and 


Pp s will be sup d 
Edition New York Times: ‘Doubtless no other men in 





this country were better fitted for this arduous and 
delicate task than those who have, at length, under- 
taken it.” 





The Massacre of the Innocents 
and Other Tales 


By Maetsriinckx, ErxHoup, De MotL- 
DER, and other leaders of the Belgian 
Renaissance. Translated by EpDITH 
WinGate RINDER. 16mo. $1.25 net. 








A Song of the Sea 


My Lady of Dreams and Other Poems. 
By the author of “‘ The Love Letters of 


iolinist..” 16mo. $1.25. 
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WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC 


The Story of a Lost Napoleon. With a cover de- 
signed by Bruce Rogers. 16mo. $1.90 
«Mr. Parker has already done some strong work, 
but never anything nearly so good as this. Valmond 
GILBERT 1s magnificently drawn.”—Athenzum. 
PARKER **Here we find romance—teal, living, breathing ro- 
mance. The ch of Val: dis drawn unerr- 
— Mall Gazette. 
“It is, so far, the one work of genius which the 
fiction of 1895 has produced.”—New Age. 

“Subtle m conception and handling, with a fine 
blending of the romantic and idyllic sentiment, a del- 
icate touch of character drawing, and an excellent 
style in narrative.”—Realm. 








THE GODS GIVE MY DONKEY WINGS 


Small 16mo. Bound in cleth, with a conventionalized 
carnation design. $1.00. 

A whimsical story of a packman in Arcadia, written 
in a styte likely to win for the book reputation with 
ail lovers of real literature. 

{In the Carnation Series 








ALITTLE SISTER TO THE WILDER- 
NESS 


By the author of ‘The Love Affairs of an Old Maid.” 
With a cever designed by Bruce Rogers. 16me. 
pages. $1.25. 
«The old story, but never told with such rich 
poe. such rare humors, such sweet sympathy.”— 

LILIAN ochester Herald. 

BELL **No more tender idyl was ever written than Lilian 
Bell's ‘ Little Sister to the Wilderness.’ . . . It is a pic- 
ture of humble life so cleverly drawn that we live in it 
from the first ¢ to the last.”—-New York World. 

“«*A Little Sister to the Wilderness’ is an American 
story of excellent quality, interesting from first page 
to last.”—Independent. 
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THE TRIBUTE OF FROST 


HE rose, retired within the stem, 
Was dreaming of the spring to come; 
The Southwind’s band of harp and lute 
Was changed for Winter's fife and drum: 
The barns had golden bread to hoard, 
The blue was fainter in the skies ; 
Jack Frost turned over in his sleep, 
Muttered, arose, and rubbed his eyes. 


His fingers gripped an icy rod, 

And out into the road he stepped ; 
At once from all excited stars 

Their brightest salutations leapt. 
Within the wood he roared a song 

That startled oak and beech, I trow, 
And there it stayed, a ballad writ 

In rimy notes upon the bough. 


He pinched the berry in the hedge, 
He nipped the spider in his lure; 
On many a window-pane he set 
His fine and flowing signature ; 
But when my nesting Love was spied 
He laboured at a rare device, 
And fondly treasured on the glass 
His breath in daffodils of ice. 
Norman GALE. 


Copyright 1895 by Stone & KimBatt. 
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ONE WORD MORE 


‘ o- contemporary writing which is commonly called 
*‘decadent’’ has one quality which is likely to be 

fatal to its permanence,—it wears out the reader's in- 
terest. On the first reading it has a certain newness of man- 
ner, acertain unconventionality of form and idea, which 
catch the attention; but these qualities catch the attention, 
they do not hold it, with each successive reading the spell 
weakens until it is entirely spent. We discover that the 
manner which caught us, so to speak, at the start, is either 
self-conscious or tricky ; and both qualities are fatal to per- 
manence. ‘There is nothing so inimical to the highest suc- 
cess in art as self-consciousness, and nothing is so soon dis- 
covered as tricks of style. It is, of course, both unintelli- 
gent and idle to characterize a considerable mass of writing 
in general terms; but, even with such differences of insight 
and ability as the decadent literature reveals, it has certain 
characteristics in common, and these characteristics disclose 
its essential qualities. They are significant enough to fur- 
nish a basis for a dispassionate opinion. 

With the revolt against the conventional and the common- 
place, especially on the part of the youngest men, every lover 
of sound writing must be heartily in sympathy. Ina time 
when Edwin Arnold, Alfred Austin and Lewis Morris are 
gravely brought forward as fit candidates for the laureate- 
ship which Wordsworth and Tennyson held in succession, 
it is not surprising that young men with a real feeling for 
literature, fall to cursing and take refuge in eccentricity of 
all kinds. It must frankly be confessed that a great deal of 
current writing, while uncommonly good as regards form 
and taste, is devoid of anything approaching freshness of 
feeling or originality of idea. Its prime characteristic is 
well-bred, well-dressed and well-mannered mediocrity, of 
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contact with life it gives no faintest evidence; of imagination, 
passion and feeling—those prime qualities out of which 
great literature is compounded—it is as innocent as the aver- 
age Sunday School publication. It is not without form, but 
it is utterly void. 

That men who are conscious, even in a blind way, of the 
tragic elements of life should revolt against this widespread 
dominion of the commonplace is matter neither for aston- 
ishment nor regret ; if they have blood in their veins and vi- 
tality in their brains, they can not do otherwise, The re- 
sponsibility for excesses and eccentricities generally rests 
with the conditions which have set the reaction in motion. 
When men begin to suffocate windows are likely to be 
broken as well as opened; when Philistia waxes prosperous 
and boastful Bohemia receives sudden and notable acces- 
sions of population. 

Among English speaking people at least, it is chiefly as a 
reaction that decadent literature is significant. It is an at- 
tempt to get away from the mortal dullness of the mass of 
contemporary writing ; an effort to see life anew and feel it 
afresh. In many cases, it is, however, mistaken not only in 
morals, but in method: it confuses mannerism with origin- 
ality, and unconventionality with power. A manner may be 
novel, and, at the same time, bad; one may be conventional 
and, at the same time, essentially weak. In moments of 
hot and righteous indignation a little cursing of the right 
sort may be pardonable; but cursing has no lasting quality. 

A revolt against too many clothes, or against a deadly 
uniformity of cut and style, is always justifiable; but nudity 
is not the only alternative; there is an intermediate position 
in which one may be both clothed and in his right mind. 

Now, there is nothing more certain than that the original- 
ity of the greater and more enduring books is free from self- 
consciousness, mannerisms and eccentricity in any from. 
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Asa rule, the greater the work the greater the difficulty of 
classifying it, of putting one’s hand in the secret of its home, 
of describing it in a phrase. The contrast between Shakes- 
peare and Maeterlinck is, in this respect, so striking that one 
wonders how the admirers of the gifted Belgian were led into 
the blunder of forcing it upon contemporary readers. Maeter- 
linck has unmistakable power ; his skill in introducing at- 
mospheric affects, in assailing the senses of his readers with- 
out awakening their consciousness that powerful influences 
are in the air, his genius in the use of suggestion, are evident 
almost at a glance. But when one has read ‘* The Intru- 
der*’ or “‘ The Princess Maleine’’ one has, in a way, read 
all these powerful and intensely individual dramas. They 
are all worked out by a single method, and that method is 
instantly detected. Maeterlinck’s manner is so obvious that 
no one can overlook or mistake. With Shakespeare, on 
the other hand, there is the greatest difficulty in discovering 
any manner at all. At his best Shakespeare is magical ; 
there is no getting at his way of doing things. His method 
is so free, so natural, so varied, and moves along such sim- 
ple lines that we take it for granted, as if it were a part of 


the order of things. There is a kind of elemental uncon- 
sciousness in him, which gives his artistic processes the ap- 
parent ease, the fullness and range of the processes of nature. 

“‘ The great merit, it seems to me,”” writes Mr. Lowell to 
Prof. Norton, ‘‘of the old painters was that they did not 
try to be original. ‘To say a thing,’ says Goethe, ‘that 
everybody else has said before, as quietly as if nobody had ever 


2 


said it, that is originality. In other words, originality 
consists not in saying new things but in saying true things. 
It is for this reason that the great writers have no surprises 
for us; they lift into the light of clear expression things that 
have lain silent at the bottom of our natures; things pro 
foundly felt, but never spoken In like manner, originality 
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in form and style is not a matter of novelty, but of deeper 
feeling and surer touch. A piece of work which, like a 
popular song, has a rhythm or manner which catches the 
senses, may have a lusty life, but is certain to have a brief 
one, There is nothing *‘catching’’ or striking, in the su- 
perficial sense, in the greater works of art. Their very sim- 
plicity hides their superiority and the world makes acquaint- 
ance with them very slowly. 

A genuine reaction, of the kind which predicts a true 
liberation of the imagination, is only momentarily a revolt 
against outgrown methods and the feebleness of a purely 
imitative art; it is essentially a return to the sources of 
power. It begins in revolt, but it does not long rest in that 
negative stage; it passes on to reconstruction, to creative 
work in a new and independent spirit. Goethe and Schiller 
went through the Sturm and Draug period; they did not 
stay init. ‘The Sorrows of Werther”’ and ‘* Goetz’’ were 
followed by ‘‘ Tasso” and ‘‘ Faust ;*’ and ‘* The Robbers” 
soon gave place to ** William Tell.” The Romanticists 
who made such an uproar when ‘‘ Hernani”’ was put on the 
stage, did not long wear red waist-coats and flowing locks ; 
they went ;to work and brought forth the solid fruits of 
genius. 

The man on the barricade is a picturesque figure, but he 
must not stay too long or he becomes ridiculous; the insur- 
rection, if it means anything, must issue in a permanent 
social or political order. Even genius will not redeem per- 
petual revolt from monotony, as the case of Byron clearly 
shows. Revolt is inspiring if it is the prelude to a new and 
better order; if it falls short of this, achievement is only 
a disturbance of the peace, It means, in that case, that 
there is dissatisfaction, but that the reaction has no more real 
power than the tryanny or stupidity against which it takes 
up arms. The new impulse in literature, when it comes, 
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will evidence its presence neither by indecency nor by 
eccentricity ; but by a certain noble simplicity, by the sanity 
upon which a great authority always ultimately rests, by the 
clearness of its insight, and the depth of its sympathy with 
that deeper life of humanity, in which are the springs of orig- 
inality and productiveness, 

HaMILTON W. Mabie. 








HEAVY SEA 


HERE was rumour along the southern coast of a wild 

man, who, when storms raged and waves were high, 

ran from the mountains to plunge into the sea. It 
was done in the night, and no man had gone too near. 

In the chaparel of a little bluff—a lowering November 
midnight—I lay watching the sea spit storm. Time became 
elemental and slipped into the eternal. Suddenly, without 
noise, a naked figure slid the bluff and stood, boldly dark, 
upon the opposite horn of the beach. The sands curved 
delicately, like a new moon, The figure was sturdy, with 
compactness seen in a Shetland pony—not overly tall; shoul- 
ders rounded and head thrust a little forward, as though by 
the shooting quality of a projectile. 

Immediately after, a beautiful mountain cat stood over the 
verge of the cliff. 

The wild man waited before the sea, the Puma majestic- 
ally arrested above! As a great wave came seeking the 
shore, the man plunged to meet it, and the beast gave a su- 
perb spring to the sand. 

It padded up and down, hugging the cliff, while the wild 
man played with the sea—now carried far out, now riding 
gallantly in; buffeted, tossed, turned beneath, rising with a 
shout which was borne by the wind into chasmed howls 
answering from the beach. 
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Finally, an enormous wave lifted him, and slammed the 
body ashore. He spread his arms and laughed, as though 
this was Ais will, not the sea’s. 

And the Puma came and licked him. 

Then the man rose and ran. 

And after waiting a befitting space, I followed. 

We climbed a trail which was no trail, over bowlders and 
fallen trees, and round and about live ones. And we ended 
by being very high on the mountain where there was a cave. 
The man busied himself building fire, for the morning chill 
came to the air, and it had begun to rain. 

Presently he wrapped a large fur about him and lay by the 
fire looking straight up to the mist in the tops of the red- 
woods—he was having his smoke! 

The Puma curled before the mouth of the cave. 

Everything was still but the drip, dripping from the trees. 

Attracted by the light of the fire, two large snakes wound 
from the cave over the body of the dozing beast, who, 
startled, sprung and held one with its paw—as a cat might 
arrest a string. 

At that, the wild man jumped to his feet, casting the fur, 
rushed at the cowering Puma and beat him with fury. 
The poor beast bounded into the cave, and the wild man 
paced about witha cunning, fierce, and evil look, yet a some- 
thing primevally godlike in the angry stride. 

Then—thinking of the godlike—I had a moving impulse 
to know him. And I came forth straight into sight. He 
stopped, stone-still, and a heavenly light flooded his eyes, 
He murmured, “Another human soul!” and looked de- 
vouringly uponme. Thena shiver of despair swept him, 
he was as weak as a lonely child—and I took him by the 
hand and we sat down together. 

He told of the wild will that was in him, a mad strength 
doubling with his growth. Blasting all opposition, sweep- 
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to its goal—‘** Heavy sea! heavy sea!** Crushing the strong, 
carrying with it the weak—* Slammed at last on the shore,” 
said he. 

“Loving, age, loving’*—for ‘the moment upon him was 
the seal of the whole world’s love—‘* And powerless to 
yield for the love. Seeking the savage, at last, as my kin— 
and crushing again, blasting again—no will against mine? 

“If the wildest opposed, I was more brutal than he—I 
spewed foam, I buried him under. 

“Then I left them, mad, and weeping by turns—ran to 
the beasts and to the sea. 

“The sea and I wrestle **—he laughed—“ that coward, 
the Puma, I love!” 

* * - * 

Of this great burning of the human spark, it has been given 
to me a little understanding. 

ELEANOR B. CALDWELL. 








THE LAST ROSE 


H, which is the last rose?” 
A blossom of no name. 
At midnight the snow came; 
At daybreak a vast rose, 
In darkness unfurled, 
O’er-petaled the world. 


Its odourless pallor 
Blossomed forlorn, 
Till radiant valour 


Reconquered the morn— 
Till the night 

Was undone 

In her fight 

With the sun. 
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The brave orb in state rose 
And crimson he shone first ; 
While from the high vine 
Of heaven the dawn burst, 
Staining the great rose 
From sky-line to sky-line. 


The red rose of morn 

A white rose at noon turned ; 
But at sunset re-born, 

All red again soon burned. 
Then the pale rose of noon-day 
Re-blossomed in the night, 
And spectrally white 

In the light 

Of the moon lay. 


But the vast rose 

Nas scentless, 

And this is the reason: 
When the blast rose 
Relentless, 

And brought in due season 
The snow-rose, the last rose 
Congealed in its breath, 
There came with it treason ; 
The traitor was Death. 


In lee-valleys crowded, 
The sheep and the birds 
Were frozen and shrouded 
In flights and in herds. 

In highways 

And byways 

The young and the old 





CONUNDRUMS 


Question: A visage fair 
And voice is rare, 
Affording pleasant charms; 
Which is with us 
Most ominous 
Presaging future harms, 











Answer: A Mermaid, which betokens destruction to Mariners. 


BATES 


Question: Rich, yellow, and bright, 
Long, slender, and white, 
Both one in another there are; 
Now tell unto me, 
What this riddle may be, 
Then will I your wisdom declare. 


Answer: A Diamond ring on a Lady’s finger. 
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Were tortured and maddened 
And killed by the cold. 
But many were gladdened 
By the beautiful last rose, 
The blossom of no name 
That came when the snow came, 
In darkness unfurled— 
The wonderful vast rose 
That filled all the world. 
Joun Davipson. 





THE APPEAL TO ANNE 
I 


FROM ROGER, 


OU are my friend. Therefore I am sure of your 
patience. My dearest, yield it to me now, of all 
times! This is a confession and prayer. 

True, I might dissemble still. Chance lends the ready 


garment. 

But I am resolved I will have no more lies. I will speak 
the truth, though I lose you. Inever knew much good to 
come of lies. 

Dear, if you love me much, this will pain you bitterly I 
should be glad to die now, if so I rightly might, that you 
might think of me always as you do now, and she might 
never know, or be wounded in her faith and pride. 

For me has been destined the doing of that wrong I look 
upon as the deadliest of all. Treachery is the crime, and 
the crime is mine. 

Let me tell you again, you tender woman, you dearest 
and noblest in the world, how I love you. I think of you 
constantly, I yearn for your sweet companionship. You are 
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my dear ideal—you are to me all peacefulness, and worth, 
and wisdom, and womanly greatness, and incomparable 
grace. You are the pure air to me. 

Dear, it is because my love for you is the best that is in 
me that I am at such pains to make my confession absolute. 
My heart grows imperious at thought of you, and leaps for 
the highest course, though that bids for the supernal sacri- 
fice of losing you—you, so sweetly gained! For you I 
should be happy to die now, heart in hand. 

It would be sweet, I think, to die now, to leave this black 
dilemma, to vanish utterly. And yet, while you live, all 
splendor and all grace are here ! 

* * * * Dear Anne, there is another woman I have been 
making love to—how I loathe to write the name—Doris 
Ewing, who loves me as I love you, and to whom I grew 
tender just in hopelessness of you. 

So far away in the north you were, so like the figment of 
a fond impossible ideal, and she was here beside me, dark- 
eyed and sweet. I loved her. So often I said it—so sweetly 
she believed, and the habit grew. ‘I love you,” I said, 
even when I knew that love was just like. For often she 
was but as a small craft on the heaving sea of my passion, 
the sea that ran to its flood-tide for you ! 

I told her repeatedly I loved her,—and lied. Was it any 
the less a lie that the spirit of romance was strong within 
me, and my heart-hunger made me mad? [I loved her in 
this fashion, say, because she was loving, and my heart was 
full of love. 

It did not come to me forcibly at the time that I was 
lying. I had come into the habit of her, and the words did 
not stick in my throat, as lies usually do. I did not despise 
myself. My duplicity I learned to contemplate with equa- 
nimity and to forget, and so I lied ardently, and successfully. 
What a bad success it was! 
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For Doris loved me dearly, and cried over me a bit, now 
and then, I suspect, and was beautiful and happy. I won- 
dered, sometimes, (forgetting the reason that lay in my larger 
desire—you !) why I did not really love her. 

Such is my story, as well as I understand it. 

She is very sweet, and I am very fond of her. I seek to 
extenuate nothing ; I write the crude facts as I know them. 
She has black hair and eyes, she is very white and slender, 
with nestling ways. She is not very learned or rich, but 
patrician and proud ; all agree that she is beautiful. She is 
debonair and sweet, and when I think of you she is nothing 
to me—nothing ! 

But I tried to love her just in love’s despite, and she was 
happy in the main, and I was half-resigned, I stifle when I 
think of that. 

How pitiful it all was ! 

Often she leaned, touched my shoulder, and spoke with 
downcast eyes : 

**Do you really love me?” 

** Very tenderly.” 

** Passionately ?”” 

* Passionately.” 

*¢ With all your heart?" 

** With all my heart.”” 

*¢ Forever?” 

** Forever.”” 

She mistrusted me no more than the day mistrusts the sun. 

And one night I sat latein my room, thinking. It was 
cold ; the wild wind arose, hissing in the stark trees. Outin 
the cold sky the stars shone white and multitudinous, 
There came to me a wanton mood ; I floated with it, pen- 
sive and relaxed. I had no wish to change it, but desired 
only to sit peacefully through the midnight until sleep should 
come, to lightly conjecture and mildly reflect, to clasp my 
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knees by the fire and await the fortunes of the hour. Life 
had grown trivial. 

And by degrees the thoughts of you came intensely and 
possessed me. That was the night I wrote you that mad 
long letter of adoration and despair. 

Ah, you were to me impossible. I had been half-resigned. 
But that night passion reigned. It was my dearest tribute 
just to tell you of the love I had for you. If it was madness 
it was a sweet madness. 

I thought when your letter would come I would sit for a 
while with it in my hand, and dream the sweet, the terrible, 
the improbable,—before I opened it to read your kind word- 
ing (I knew it would be kind) of what my despair taught 
me to expect. 

Then the wires shot stupefying joy. 

** Everything! Why did you wait so long? Come to me 
now—at once! I give you all!” 

I had the message there at the street. I gazed blankly. 
Then with realization came tumultuous sweetness that was 
pain. Doris, across the way, stopped singing. 

**Good news, Roger?” 

‘* The best, and the worst ! *” 

“Oh! Tell me about it, when I come.” 

* * * * Do your eyebrows slope, and your lips upcurl ? 

I have written it all out. When she comes (she is coming 
soon) I shall tell her all, as I have told you. This is to be 
the blackest hour of my life. Ihave made up my mind to 
tell her the truth. It is her right. But my heart has so 
often failed me. If this is tenderness, why what a false ten- 
derness it is ! 

I have no more hopes of you now than I had when I wrote 
you. But I belong to you, and will always belong to you, 
just for your once loving, even though you despise me, now 
and forever. 
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I shall tell her frankly, extenuating nothing. For I will 
have no more lies. On that I am resolved. 

Anne, I do not truly live without you, and I crave the 
intensest living, I think of you always as I saw you first— 
tall and fair, with the gold across your temples, and the 
museful, wistful mouth with its serious thinking silences and 
then its soft rapid speech, and the eyes, the blue eyes, that 
had for me such exquisite language. You are repose— 
heaven! And I am in a hell of my own making, and 
dearest, I could not help it! Ah, I am pleading. I did 
not mean to plead. 

Did you have a dream of me, as noble, say? Here am I, 
who love life because of you, who love you more than that 
life or my hope of heaven. But what to you is such a love? 

She is coming soon, and I shall tell her. I say I shall 
have no more deception. Iam yours—yours! I dare not 
write the prayer that is in my heart. I cannot say farewell. 
Remember, when you despise me worst, I am yours! 


II 


FROM DORIS. 

The letter sent with this was found sealed and bearing 
your name and address in the room where Roger died yes- 
terday. He had spoken of you so often that I came almost 
to know you. Thatis why I am writing this note; you 
were his friend, and one so noble as he must have noble 
friends. I thought for a moment I would ask you to let me 
read the letter, but I could not bear to see it and know that 
it was his last, and written to another.—The trouble was his 
heart. Will you be present? I cannot write any more for 
crying. 

III 
THE TWO WOMEN 
Said Doris: “You are just as I pictured you. May I 
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call you just Anne? How long they prayed! I did not 
know you would come. I could not think who you were, 
standing beside his grave so beautiful and tearless. I could 
not see well for weeping, and the wind was cold, and my 
head ached. Oh, the wan face! The black clothes—I did 
not like the black. I wanted to lie down there with him 
and be covered up. The clay was so cold and wet. Oh, 
how cold my heart grew! Did you think they prayed long? 
I was so cold!” 

**T have never been told how he died,”’ said Anne. 

**T entered the library, where he was waiting for me,” 
Doris replied. ‘It was near twilight. He sat by the win- 
dow, looking out. When I came in he turned and his face 
was pale. The room was cold. The fire had gone out. I 
never saw him pale before; I was frightened and cried out. 
He came to re-assure me, and his face was so pale! He 
looked at me long and anxiously—so anxiously. I did not 
understand this look, it was so strange. It hurt me because 
I did not understand it. Now I know it was physical suf- 
fering. He went back to the window and sank into his 
chair. ‘Are you not ill?’ I asked, He answered, ‘A 
little,” and added, ‘It will pass.’ But he did not speak at 
all, or touch me, and when I stroked his forehead he leaned 
suddenly forward, his face in his arms, on the window-sill, 
and would not answer me. Iran out to tell them he was 
ill. When the doctor came I was told he was dead. They 
gave me his letter to send you, and tell you.” 

“You do not wish,” said Anne, ‘to read the letter? * 

Doris did not reply. 

‘It would make you less able to realize that he is—gone,”" 
said Anne, gently. 

“Yes,” said Doris. ‘And then it was to you,—not 
me.” 

The other’s face was suffused with tender pity. She spoke 


” 
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impulsively, and yet with a timorous boldness, as one who 
ventures upon hazardous and novel ways : 

** Doris, he loved you with all his heart !*° 

** He told you?” 

Te." 

** He spoke of you so often, Anne. We shall always be 
friends,” 

“© Yes, always.” 

**You are sure he loved me so?*’ The girl’s mouth 
tremored at the corners. ‘‘He did not tell me often 
enough.” 

** He loved you dearly; ** said Anne. 

“ Ah, if you knew what sweet comfort you give! You 
are sure ?—quite sure?” 

** He loved you with all his heart,’’ repeated Anne. 

“‘T will go, Anne, I thank youso much! I think I can 
weep again, now. For a while, good-bye. Give me both 
your hands, and kiss me ” 

EpwarpD CuMMINGS. 








NOTES 


@I have the following on reliable authority : 

Kipling is writing a story for the Ladies’ Home Fournal. 
Kipling! However—with his usual breeze and the vinous 
quality of his style, he concludes a chapter thereof: ‘* And 
the fellow tossed down a glass of old Madeira, and turned to 
leave the room,” etc. Little Bok, ina panic, wires the 
brawny jungle-man: ‘‘Can you change ‘tossed down a 
glass of old Madeira?’ Ladies’ Home Fournal rules forbid 
mention of wine.”’ Kipling wires four words: ‘* Make it 
Mellin’ s Food.” 

We can hear the jungle-roar of laughter that shook the 
English lion's den. 
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@ In the matter of log-rolling there was Du Plessis, the man 
who wrote ** The Small Arms-Eye”’ series, you remember, 
He always said frankly that log-rolling saved his life; his 
literary life, I suppose he meant. He insisted that, judi- 
ciously applied to the dear public, the effect of log-rolling 
could hardly be over-estimated. Then he repeated that old 
remark that the public, which rejoices in thinking itself dis- 
criminating, is only a flock of sheep; skillfully make one or 
two individuals jump over a fence, and the whole crowd fol- 
lows, each believing he is acting on his own responsibility. 
Du Plessis acknowledges that log-rolling will not have much 
influence on posterity, but then posterity isa good way off 
yet. For his part he would a good deal rather write for the 
present. And so he does, ream after ream, and when some 
one daringly printsa paragraph saying that it “is greatly 
to be regretted that Du Plessis is writing too much, etc., 
etc.,"” in the twinkling of an eye somebody else puts in an- 
other paragraph rejoicing that this ‘ distinguished man is 
one of those geniuses in whose mind the flame of production 
burns always more and more brilliantly—that his latest 
novel is distinctly superior to anything which has yet ema- 
nated from his pen, etc., etc.” 

Then Du Plessis, in the solitude of his study, grins to 
himself, and straightway begins a sequel to his last sequel, 
and why should n’t he, when each sequel is better than the 
sequel which preceded it? 

Du Plessis knows all the “ press fellows,’” of course, and 
he knows just what each one writes as well as if the name 
were signed ; and they all know that he knows. If, under 
these circumstances, you are personally acquainted with an 
author, you can’t put a dagger into his work, even though 
you are aware that you ought to stick it in up to the hilt, 
and twist it round. 

In fact, if a critic wishes to say what he really thinks, sup- 
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posing a critic ever does want to do such a thing as that, he 
must not know his author personally. It is rather hard to 
shake a man’s hand, and smoke his best cigars, and then go 
away and write in your article that “ this novelist’s imagi- 
nation is about as luxuriant as a billiard ball, his wit as bit- 
ing and sharp as a crow-bar; that all his characters are pup- 
pets and he does n't even know how to pull the string for 
them to dance.” 

4| There are those who claim that the romance which used 
to enshroud the lives of authors is disappearing. Authors, 
they say, are so prosperous and so much in evidence in pub- 
lic that they have become commonplace. I could not help 
thinking of this when I met Mr. I. Zangwill. There has 
surely been plenty of romance in his still brief career. At 
any rate, he can’t complain of the absence of contrasts in 
his life. As he told me of some of his early vicissitudes 
one day at his home in London I realized that he had lived 
a novel as interesting as any of the interesting novels he has 
written. 

I have spoken of Mr. Zangwill as living in London, but 
he really lives out of what is properly the city, in the pleas- 
ant suburb of Kilburn, out of reach of the roar of the busi- 
est spot in the world. There, in a simply-furnished study, 
looking out on a quiet street, he sits at an enormous table 
and writes his books. When I first met him, he was sitting 
there reading desperately. 

*¢I’m just in the mood for talking,”* he said, ‘for I have 
just finished a novel. Whenever I come to the end of a 
long piece of work, I like to take a rest of a couple of days, 
and go at something else afresh.” 

It was then that Mr. Zangwill gave me an outline of his 
remarkable career. He spoke very quietly and simply, with 
hardly a change of expression in his face. Yet in spite of 
its lack of animation the face seemed to me one of the most 
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remarkable I had ever seen. It is distinctly Jewish in out- 
line, with a prominent curved nose, full lips, firm chin, small, 
piercing black eyes, with strongly marked eyebrows, and a 
forehead that retreats to black, close-curling hair. 

He touched upon his early days in London; but on these 
he did not dwell, for they were not altogether pleasant. He 
was born in the very heart of the city. At an early age he 
was taken by his parents to Bristol, and there and in Ply- 
mouth he spent most of his first years. At Bristol he dis- 
tinguished himself in the Red Cross Street School by his 
quick and accurate mastery of his studies; and when, at the 
age of fourteen, he was sent to the Jews’ Free School in the 
East End of London, he won many prizes for scholarships, 
and was soon made a pupil teacher. Here he spent three 
years of unremitting drudgery. He hated his teaching, 
though it received the warmest approval of his superiors, 
and he was ambitious to take a University degree, and to de- 
vote himself to a literary career. The University degree he 
won by studying for several years at night, after his day's 
labour was done. He prepared himself for the examinations 
at the University of London, paying special attention to lit- 
erature, psychology, logic, and French, and at the age of 
twenty-one he passed these with honours. 

Meantime, teaching had grown more irksome and litera- 
ture more attractive to him; so he resolved to begin to write 
without further delay, ‘I had a friend who was as crazy to 
write as I was,”’ he said, in referring to this period, “‘ and we 
used to discuss plans together. I had already had some ex- 
perience, for I had scribbled a fewstories and poems in hours 
taken from my studies. Among other things, I had written 
a realistic story of Jewish life that distressed the Jews very 
much, simply because I reproduced their eccentricities of 
speech. Well, my friend—his name was Louis Cohen, and 
he taught at the school where I was—and I resolved to un- 
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dertake a long satirical novel of political life. I set to work 
with a will, and for a whole year I devoted my evenings to 
the task. Cohen, however, had become absorbed by some 
journalistic work that he had gone into, and so I found my- 
self writing nearly the whole book. It developed into a 
tremendously long work, dealing with many kinds of life 
from the highest to the lowest. You may imagine how 
much I knew about life at that age ; but I made up in imag- 
ination what I lacked in experience—that is, I tried to make 
one serve for the other. I boldly described certain aspects 
of society, for example, though I had never been to a dinner 
party.” 

** So the book was practically all your own?” 

** Yes, though Mr. Cohen wrote a few of the chapters. 
We published under the name of J. Freeman Bell. That 
is,"’ he added with a laugh, ‘‘ when we found a publisher.” 

**And did you have much difficulty in finding a pub- 
lisher ? *” 

Mr. Zangwill smiled again, this ‘time rather sadly, ‘It 
was refused many times,”’ he said, ‘Of course, its great 
length was very much against it—if nothing else. But, 
finally, we did find a man who thought well enough of it to 
risk on it." 

**So in that way you were launched ?” 

“Hardly. Asa matter of fact ‘The Premier and the Paint- 
er’ did me no good whatever. It was praised at intervals 
by many papers of the best standing; but it failed to attract 
the public, Yet I’m conceited enough to think that, in 
spite of its crudities, there were some good things in it.” 

Those who have read ‘The Premier and the Painter” 
know there were many good things in it. Fora first book, writ- 
ten, moreover, by a man of only twenty-one, it is a novel of 
unusual cleverness and force. Since Mr. Zangwill’s work 
became popular, the story has been re-published and has 
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sold well. The leading motive, involving a change of po- 
sition between the Premier of England and the workingman, 
who resemble each other in personal appearance to an ex- 
traordinary degree, is by no means new, but it is handled 
with much subtlety and humour, and the politics in the story 
contain prophecies that during the past few years have had 
unexpected fulfilment ; moreover one chapter anticipates the 
style of dialogue recently cultivated by Mr, Oscar Wilde. 
This is entitled, “‘ The Autocrat at the Breakfast Table” 
and introduces many well-known people thinly disguised or 
not disguised at all, among them Gladstone, Tyndall, W. S. 
Gilbert, Sir Frederick Leighton, Sarah Bernhardt, Ruskin, 
Nellie Farren, Huxley, Toole, and Henry Irving. Some of 
the speeches are exceedingly smart, though, on the whole 
the conversation is too self-consciously scintillating to be 
even suggestive of nature, When, however, one of the char- 
acters defines the two parties in England we must [ac- 
knowledge that the author makes an epigram that is worth 
being preserved. ‘*The difference is simply this: The 
Conservative believes that Providence is on his side, the Lib- 
eral that he is on the side of Providence.” The book 
abounds in wit of this character and is full of suggestive 
comments on the tendencies of the times, It seems almost 
incredible that it should have been written by one whose 
knowledge of life was limited to books and the class-room. 
After the publication of ‘‘ The Premier and the Painter,” 
Mr, Zangwill’s thoughts turned seriously to literature as a 
profession. But he still held his post at the school, for, with 
all its disadvantages, it had the great advantage of paying 
him a regular salary. Soon, however, he was forced to de- 
vote himself wholly to writing, for he became involved in 
difficulties with the authorities of the school, resigned his 
post, and took to journalism. He conceived the bold plan 
of starting a weekly paper, a *‘comic Punch,”’ that should 
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make merry over the fads and follies of the day. He had 
long wanted to do this, and had decided to call the publica- 
tion “Grimaldi.’” But when it finally appeared it bore the 
came of “ Ariel.” “Ariel,” said Mr. Zangwill, “lasted 
three years, three years full of vicissitudes It was very suc- 
cessful among people that got it for nothing, I had the di- 
verting duty of writing nearly the whole paper. Of course, 
I hadn't planned to keep up that pastime all my life. I knew 
that my little fount of humour would probably dry up long 
before I reached old age, But I was conceited enough to 
think that before this catastrophe occured we should be able 
to pay a staff of contributors. ‘ Ariel’ had a few features 
that I rather enjoy looking back on, Every week, for ex- 
ample, I published a parody on one of the newspapers, 
Then, too, we were always cutting people right and left, but 
that could n't go on forever. We had been anticipating the 
end for some time, and at last it came.” 

** And then you resumed your story writing ?”” 

**Oh, I had gone on with that while I was editing ‘Ariel.’ 
A large part of the papers that made up my ‘Bachelors 
Club’ first appeared serially in my paper, I can’t say that I 
was altogether sorry to give up journalism, I wanted to 
write books and when ‘ Ariel” died I determined to go in for 
literature in earnest. A publisher made me an offer for the 
book-rights of the ‘ Bachelors’ Club,” ina rather curious way. 

I belonged to a club call ‘ The Playgoers,’ formed several 
years ago by Jerome K. Jerome anda few other literary 
men interested in the drama, and still flourishing, which went 
in a body to the new plays on the first night—to the pit by 
the way—and made an organized effort to supress the claque 
and to encourage everything that was good in the drama, Af- 
terwards we discussed the pieces in our rooms. I had often 
made speeches at the meetings, anda London publisher, who 
was one of the members, heard me, and from what I said got 
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a notion that I could write a funny book, So he asked me 
one night if I wouldn't undertake one for him. I told 
him that I had one already completed, and he came to my 
room to hear a portion of it, Iread the first two chapters 
of * The Bachelors Club * to him and he accepted the whole 
work on the spot, To my great astonishment the first day 
the book appeared the whole edition was sold.” 

* This time, then you were really launched. 

**I suppose I was,’’ Mr. Zangwill replied with a smile. 
** At any rate I have gone on writing books ever since and I 
have had no difficulty in disposing of them. I have had the 
pleasant experience of being asked for more, instead of being 
obliged to offer them for acceptance here and there.” 

**And you haven't lost your enthusiasm?” I suggested, 
impressed by the way in which Mr. Zangwill spoke, 

**No, I like writing and I try to do my best with it. I 
have no patience with these authors who are always com- 
plaining that they are obliged to write down to popularity in 
order to support their families. A writer has no business to 
get married if he thinks he will have to do this. ‘Then, too, 
his complaints are quite absurd. He takes to himself the 


luxury of a family, and to{support this luxury he goes on 
asking for more luxuries. A writer ought to do the very 
best that he is capable of doing ; if he does n't there is no ex- 
cuse for him.” 

Those who have read the many volumes that Mr. Zang- 
will has produced during the past few years, ranging from 


” 


“The Premier and the Painter,” through his rollicking 
*¢ Bachelor's Club,” which was followed by his equally 
spirited **Old Maid’s Club,” to the “Children of the 
Ghetto,”’ the “* King of Schnorers,’’ and ‘‘ The Master,” 
must have been impressed by his remarkable versatility as 
well as by the fineness of his literary style. When I spoke 
of this versatility, Mr. Zangwill smiled. 
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**It has puzzled the critics,” he said. ‘* They first knew 
me as a humorist ; so they expected me to be a humorist 
always, That seems to be the tendency, nowadays: when 
a man does one kind of thing in literature he is expected to 
go on doing the same kind of thing for the rest of his life. 
So when my first serious book appeared some of the critics 
were quite disturbed. Then, at the very beginning of my 
literary career I was much criticised by the Jews for writing 
about the Jews as they were. Now Iama Jew, myself, and I 
admire the Jews, but this is no reason why I should idealize 
my people in literature, why I should n’t write about them 
just as they are. The Jews have played and they still play 
a great part in the history of the world, and they are inter- 
esting subjects for the student of human nature.” 
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We can conduct a mail order transaction to your entire satisfaction. 


SPAULDING & Co. 


(Incorporated) 


Jewelers, 
Cor State & Jackson Sts 36 Ave de l’Opera 
CHICAGO PARIS 


Oldest— Newest 


NOT 
that I was First am I best 
BUT 


that I am Best am I First. 
First AND Best. 
REMINGTON STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER 
Numoer SLX. Mose. 


327 Broadway, New York. 169 La Salle Street, Chicago. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


French Books 


All New, Standard and Illustrated French 
Books constantly in Stock. Catalogue free 








French Calendars 1896, with Daily Quotations from 
*French Authors, postpaid, 40, 50, 60, 75 cents, $z.00 


William R. Jenkins, 851-853 Sixth Ave. (48 St.), N. Y. 











LINEN Made of selected a Je Plate finished, 
TYPE insuring perfect co For manifolding 
WRITING] Uneqa led. To <a and Insurance 

Companies, Manufacturers, Merchants, 
PAPERS and Bankers, we recommend this brand. 
MASK FOR OUR PAPERS 

FAIRFIELD PAPER COMPANY, 
Makers of Bonds, Ledgers, 


and Linen Papers 
Mills at FAIRFIELD, MASS. 


EUGENE FIELD’S LAST BOOK OF PROSE 
THE HOLY CROSS and Other Tales 


Third By Eugene Field. With decorations by L. J. Rhead. 
Thousand 1r6mo. 192 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.25, net. 


STONE & KIMBALL, Chicago. 


BEREREERE 


It will give you strength, 
and clear your brain of 
cobwebs. 














A 


Light, 
Blegant, 


SOLID Rime Rows Has 


STERLING Sterling Cycle Works 


CHICAGO 


MLERERREREER 





A 
Bouquet 
of 
Violets 


° 
VIOLETTE des INDES 
PERFUME 


% 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., U.S.A. 
IMPORTERS 


; 
3 
3 
: 
3 
3 
3 
: 


BABABAPBSABABGA BABA BABA GABA BABACABCASCA 


BASA 


Sample bottle mailed post prepaid upon 
receipt of 10 cents. 


COUCH COCA LS 


SASA. CASA SCACASACASASGASBABGASA. 








